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(Vol. XIII. Nos. 7 and 8 . 1908) 

The Psychoanalytical Method and the “ Abwehr-Neuro psychoses” of 
Freud. A. Schmiergeld and P. Provotelle. 

A review of the theories of Freud with regard to the sexual origin 
of hysteria, and the direct development of some of its symptoms from 
a sexual trauma of some sort, with a short description of some cases in 
which they have attempted to apply the methods of this author. In each 
of their four cases they were able to unearth a sexual souvenir of a 
disagreeable sort, which they think might be considered as the starting 
point for the delusional and ideo-obsessive conditions which their patient 
presented. 

C. L. Allen (Los Angeles). 
Neurologisches Centralblatt 

(No. 5- March 1, 1908) 

1. The Arcuate Nucleus of the Medulla Oblongata. Zingerle. 

2. Respiratory Changes of Central Origin. Frugoni. 

1. Arcuate Nucleus. —The author discusses the frequency with which 
the variations of the arcuate nuclei occur in their relation to the pyra¬ 
midal tracts and their pathology in connection with various degenerations 
and malformations of different portions of the brain. He concludes that 
the arcuate nuclei and the arcuate fibers are anatomically connected, 
that they have no functional connection with the pyramidal tracts, but 
their integrity depends upon that of the cerebellum, the two hemispheres 
of which they are in relation. 

2. Respiratory Changes. —Frugoni, in studying the physiology and 
pathology of respiration, has seen in a case of chloroform narcosis the 
type of respiration described by Grocco, in which the rhythm of the 
thoracic muscles differs from that of the diaphragm; this sign appeared 
just before respiratory collapse, and he suggests that it may prove to be 
an important clinical symptom. Also in a case of cerebrospinal menin¬ 
gitis, Grocco’s respiration was observed following what is termed 
“Clonic-hollorythmic ” spasm, of the diaphragm, characterized by a deep 
sighing breath with every third respiration. In discussing the cause of 
these and other types such 'as Cheyne-Stokes, and Biot’s, the author 
attributes them to disturbances of the coordinating centers of the medulla. 

(No. 6. March 16, 1908) 

1. The Nucleus of the Posterior Longitudinal Bundle, the Red Nucleus, 

and the Nucleus Intratrigeminalis. Kohnstamm and Quensel. 

2. The Influence Upon Nystagmus of Turning Movements About the 

Longitudinal Axis of the Body. Cassirer and Loeser. 

3. Cholin in the Cerebrospinal Fluid. M. Kauffmann. 

1. Nucleus of Posterior Longitudinal Bundle, etc. —This article deals 
with the coordinating centers and association tracts of the brain stem. 
The authors have experimented on small animals using the “ Combined 
degenerations ” method, which depends upon a temporary chromatolysis 
in the cells of origin of fibers destroyed and a Marchi degeneration in 
the fibers separated from their cells. 

2. Influence Upon Nystagmus of Turning Movements. —Results of 
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rotation of the body about its longitudinal axis in 26 cases of nystagmus, 
due to various causes, are given as a basis for studying the function of 
the vestibular nerve. The character of the nystagmus was carefully noted 
in each case both before and after turning the patient several times on 
a turn-table. The effect was uniform in practically all of the cases 
tested. With nystagmus produced by looking to the right, rotation to 
the right diminished or stopped it, while any nystagmus produced by look¬ 
ing to the left was increased by the same movement. In some normal 
persons nystagmus was observed when the eyes were rotated in the 
opposite direction to that in which the body had been turned. The argu¬ 
ment is advanced that these effects are caused by movements of the 
endolymph in the semicircular canals, stimulating the terminations of the 
vestibular nerves. 

3. Cholin in Cerebrospinal Fluid. —Kauffmann after having examined 
specimens obtained by lumbar puncture from cases of paresis and epilepsy, 
conditions which would be most favorable for its presence, decides against 
the presence of cholin in appreciable quantities in the cerebrospinal fluid. 

(No. 7. April 1, 1908) 

1. Concerning Alleged Word-deafness in Motor Aphasia. Liepmann. 

2. The Reactive Character of Thought. Mazurkiewicz. 

1. Word-deafness in Motor Aphasia. —Against Marie’s view that all 
cases of motor aphasia exhibit more or less word-deafness, Liepmann 
thinks that the tests used are not convincing and show only that there 
is some lack of ability to retain recent impressions rather than that of the 
comprehension of language. Word-deafness may occur with motor 
aphasia but it is a complicating and not an integral part of it. Most 
cases diagnosed as motor aphasia have also lesions of more or less extent 
in the temporal portion of the brain and are not pure cases of motor 
aphasia. The lack of recognition of the frequent, extensive improvement 
of symptoms that takes place in sensory aphasics leads to errors in 
diagnosis; and misconceptions of the speech in sensory aphasia cause 
further confusion. In motor aphasia from lesion of Broca’s area ex¬ 
clusively, there is no word-deafness, although there may be some defect 
of intelligence. 

2. Reactive Character of Thought. —In the attempt on the part of 
different authors to explain the processes of normal thought, the theory 
of the inequality of conceptions or ideas has arisen. The writer criti¬ 
cises this theory, contending that all external impressions are of equal 
value, being only terms or symbols, and having no intrinsic strength 
or energy. Leipmann has shown that the function of association is more 
evident in the highest degree of Ideenflucht than in normal thought. 
But this view that Ideenflucht and normal thought occupy the opposite 
extremes is not warrantable. The Ideenflucht is one extreme, but normal 
thought occupies only an intermediate place, and paranoia, in which the 
association of ideas is unduly restricted, where the patient sticks too 
much to the subject, in comparison to Ideenflucht, where he does not stick 
to the subject at all, is the other extreme. Nervous systems in the lowest 
animal scale are capable of only immediate reactions to external stimuli, 
or reflex actions. The higher the place in the phylogenetic scale, the 
longer becomes the time of reaction. The complexities of human ex¬ 
perience prevent an immediate freeing of impulse, for it must first pass 
through the association system intervening between the sensory and motor 
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systems; but the delayed reaction does not cease to be a reaction. The 
death of a friend causes a modification of reactions to external impres¬ 
sions of varying intensity and duration, but the intensity and duration 
do not depend upon the attention nor the will, but upon the relation that 
existed between the person and his lost friend. Multiplicity of reactions 
in the individual to external stimuli depends on the higher development 
of the central nervous system. The subject of Ideenflucht associates 
with the utmost, facility all external impressions that reach him. He is 
many-sided and tireless. The paranoic, on the other hand, is one-sided, 
applying certain impressions to fit his delusion and ignoring the rest. The 
condition is one of activity in comparison to the passivity of Ideenflucht, 
m which every impression is taken up. Paranoia wills, inhibits and 
chooses appropriately (from his own standpoint). Instead of being re¬ 
ceived at their true value, impressions and observations are subjected to 
another process or psychic inhibition. This interference phenomenon is 
the mystery of abstract thought. Normal thought lies between the two 
extremes, most persons reacting more in the manner of the flight of 
ideas, and a lesser number in that of paranoia. 

(No. 8. April 16, 1908) 

1. The Diagnosis of Homosexuality. P. Nacice. 

2. Mental Diseases Among Jews. M. Sichel. 

3. A Few Words Concerning the Term “Manic-depressive Insanity.” 

Wizel. 

2. Mental Diseases Among Jews. —It has been generally maintained, 
e. g ; , by Krapelin, Mendel, Meyer, Krafft-Ebing and others, that the 
Jewish race is disproportionately afflicted by insanity. Sichel takes the 
opposite view, basing his opinion on the records of the Frankfort Asylum 
which show about the same percentages of mental diseases among the 
Jewish and non-Jewish admissions. Alcoholic and epileptic psychoses are 
much less frequent in Jews, but in all the other forms they give larger 
proportions than the non-Jewish. 

3. Manic Depressive Insanity.— This short article is a criticism of the 
use of the term “ Manic-depressive Insanity ” of Krapelin. Since the use 
of the word “ depressive ” has such a wide application in connection with 
various mental conditions not necessarily psychoses, the author considers 
its use here to be out of place, and suggests “Manic-melancholic” as a 
substitute, thereby preserving the term melancholic as descriptive of 
that phase of the symptom complex which was previously classified by 
itself as melancholia. 

» 

Revue Neurologique , 

(Vol. XVI. No. 1. January 15, 1908) 

1. Simple Polyuria and Tubercle of the Hypophysis. P. Haushalter 

and M. Lucien. 

2. Psychasthenic State in an Epileptic Girl Following Thyroid Treatment, 

Disappearance by the Cessation of Treatment, Reappearance by its 

Resumption. G. Parhon and M. Goldstein. 

2. Hypophysis and Polyuria. —A child, aged six years, for nine months 
had excessive polydipsia and polyuria. No other symptoms were noted. 
Suddenly had a convulsion followed by coma and death. Autopsy 



